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Why talk 


In testing meat can-linings, pork 
shoulder is unique. 

The pork shoulder combines fats and 
other chemicals, including sulphur-bear- 
ing materials, whose action upon the 
enamel is unusually severe. 


As you know, cansare filled, closed, put 
in a retort, and the heat is turned on. 

Since the heat in the retort travels 
slowly through the pork shoulder, the 
container must be held at a high heat for 
a long time to get the center of the 
package at the proper temperature. 


In this test, the enamel! lining on the 
inside of the can takes an extra-special 


beating. It’s the kind of tough workout 
American Can scientists like as a test 
for can-linings. 

That’s why pork shoulder is a favor- 
ite and standard test-pack at our 
Central Research Laboratories, May- 
wood, Illinois. 


You can see from this instance that 
quality control at Maywood is no “ivory 
tower” process. In fact, linings, adhe- 
sives, steel, tin plate, solder, seams, and 
paper—components of the merchandise 
we sell you—are all subjected to appro- 
priate, realistic tests. 


You get an extra dividend from these 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 


tests, too. For the wide margin of safety 
in Canco containers has through the 
years given meaning to the statement: 

“No other container protects like the 


can.” 
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Wang “ough Production Probleme 
Been Solued by CRCO 


Better Quality Product...With Less 
Man-Hours...for Users of CRCO 


MODEL F 


AND BEAN LINE 
EQUIPMENT 


With CRCO Equipment 
throughout the Stringless 
Green and Yellow Wax Bean 
Lines, packers can secure a 
higher quality with far less 
man hours—an important 
consideration in the coming 
period of competition. 


Packers have come to recognize that every 
piece of equipment in the line must be 
able to deliver equal quality at the same 
speed . . . a feature which has long been 
identified with CRCO Bean Equipment, 
The pictures on this page show some of the 
CKCO equipment in operation in a typical 
modern plant. 


Ve have an attractive booklet with 
charts illustrating every step in the 


orocessing of whole and cut beans. 
Write for Bulletin No. 853. 


Niagara Fabts , New York 


OF, 
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Ever stop to think what makes a certain brand of canned fruit or 
vegetable always taste the same? 

There are many reasons for uniform quality. Technicians in 
Continental’s Research Department are constantly on the job mak- 
ing test packs of all kinds of foods to establish the serviceability of 
new coatings, structures, closures and processing techniques. 

For example, the instrument shown measures heat penetration 
inside the can while the food is being cooked. This and other tests 
help to insure uniformity in flavor, color and consistency. 

Our customers benefit by “know how” behind the scenes—that’s 
why so many look to Continental for the best in quality and the best 
in service, 


CONTINENTAL 
CaN ComMmPANY 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


who suffered severe losses from the tomato late 
blight epidemic this past summer are asking, 
“What about 1947?” 


Plant disease specialists at the State Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N. Y. say that there has never 
been an epidemic of late blight on tomatoes for as 
long as they have records, and for that reason they 
do not believe that the disease will be so severe an- 
other year. However, a repetition in 1947 of the pecu- 
liar combination of weather and the ever-present fun- 
gus that causes the trouble that prevailed this summer 
could produce another epidemic, they say. Continuing, 
they explain: 

“Continuous drizzly rains with cool nights and ex- 
ceedingly heavy dews, beginning late in July and con- 
tinuing through August along with the early appear- 
ance of abundant spores are blamed for the early and 


widespread outbreak of the disease this past season. 
So far as is known, the fungus does not live over from 


year to year on tomato seed, on dead tomato plants, 
or in the soil. It is known to be present in seed pota- 
toes, however, and to pass readily from the potato 
to the tomato. It may also be brought in on young 
tomato plants, such as southern-grown plants as hap- 
pened this year, or the spores may be blown in from 
areas where the disease is severe. 

“In other word,” say the Station scientists, “the 
fi ngus causing late blight is always with us awaiting 
fe yvorable weather conditions and early introduction of 
spores for its development. Usually, in New York 
S' ite, the weather and the fungus do not get together 
u til late in the season after the early pickings of 
f: 1it are completed, hence the effects are not so severe 
a: d may even be overlooked entirely. 

“Effective control measures are available for those 
g »wers who are equipped to spray or dust their toma- 
tc s. Where these measures were applied this season, 
ed) -ellent crops were obtained while in some adjacent 
fi ds losses ranged from 90 to 100 per cent.” 


BLIGHT IN 1947?—Tomato growers 
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TOP SPIRAL—Economists warned that granting 
the demands of the strikers for higher wages would 
result in higher and higher prices (due to higher liv- 
ing costs), and then further demands for higher wages, 
and so on, ad infinitum. Coming close home to us, 
since our occupation is based upon printing, the follow- 
ing was read with intense interest, and it would be 
well for you to remember, that if such things can be 
done, they will sometime come around to you and you 
will have the same job to face. Here is a quotation 
from The New York Times of October 7th, under the 
heading: “City Printers Ask $1.19 an hour raise”: 


“The union’s list of demands includes an increase 
from the present hourly wage of $1.83 to a new level 
of $3.02, with the night scale to rise from $1.95 an 
hour to $3.32. Overtime, which is now at time and 
one-half for the first four hours with double time 
thereafter, would be paid at double time for the first 
four hours and triple time thereafter. The number 
of paid holidays would rise from three to ten and four 
weeks’ paid vacation would be substituted for the pres- 
ent two weeks. 


“On sick leave, which is not included in the present 


agreement, the union is asking fifteen days a year, and 
on severance pay, another new item, one week’s pay 


for each six months of employment up to a maximum 
of thirty weeks. Apprentice pay, which now starts 
at 30 per cent of the journeymen’s scale, would start at 
40 per cent. 


“Mr. Victory said Dec. 15 was the deadline for com- 
pletion of negotiations under the present contract.” 


It is nothing for a canner to work 12 or even 18 
hours, to save the ripening crops, and because needed 
extra labor is not available. If that formulae goes into 
effect—and our Labor Bosses are not overlooking any- 
thing—especially in the line of foods—it would mean 
that after the first 8 hours at $1. per hour, the can- 
ner would have to pay at the rate of $2. per hour for 
the first 4 hours overtime, or $8. and if called upon 
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to go on to 16 hours work to get through, the second 
4 hours would have to be paid at treble time, or $3. per 
hour; total for the 16 hours (anything but uncommon 
in the rush season), $28. for a day’s work. Now that 
is bad enough in prospect, but if that time ever comes 
you will see labor “soldiering’” on the job, so as to 
insure overtime work at the double pay, and even then, 
still further soldiering to get under the triple rate. It 
is all right and very charitable to say that labor would 
not take such advantage of its employer, but ever since 
overtime was instituted at a higher rate than the usual 
(regular), that very thing has been happening, and it 
is but human that it should happen. We have seen 
it, where the work was held off, slowed down they 
call it now, so that the job required the overtime. 
Before the labor unions had so disciplined the em- 
ployers, and taken away from them any means of pro- 
tecting themselves, that very thing was done—done in 
the plant that then did our printing and publishing 
for us, and nothing could correct it. They just allowed 
copy of ads and matter, to stand unattended until the 
normal day was over, and they then had something 
to work on during the overtime heavy payments. It 
is supposed such shenanigans have been abolished, but 
human nature has not changed. You will have that 
trouble as long as overtime is paid at a higher rate 
than the regular. Industry cannot possibly stand 
that, and so the change will have to be made, but labor 
will fight it to a finish. If you can afford to pay time 
and a half for overtime, or double time as now asked, 
you can afford to average these charges, figured upon 
the number of hours you will work, and pay the aver- 
age for every hour worked, and no overtime. Revo- 
lutionary? Not at all, it is simply sensible. A force 
working under such conditions would hold tenaciously 
to its job and not permit outsiders to butt in. It 


would be worth keeping, and they would work to keep 
it, by giving the employer a fair return on the hours 
worked. 


SHORT SIGHTED—The National Safety Council, 
Inc., from time to time issues bulletins covering 
the proposed meetings of the various sections in- 
cluded in this fine movement. The September issue 
is given over to Food Safety (referring to safety in 
the food plants) and the mimeographed announce- 
ment covers all the details of the annual meeting in 
Chicago, including the programs and the speakers and 
the days and hours of their appearance, but nowhere 
in the six pages does it give the dates of this meet- 
ing. Editor George H. Steel, of course, knows these by 
heart, and the active members of the Council probably 
know without being told, but since it is a food meeting, 
and since canned foods are foods, there might have 
been many who would have liked to sit in on some of 
the meetings, open to all, and listen to such addresses 
as “Sanitation In the Food Industry,” at 3 P.M., Tues- 
day afternoon, 3rd floor, Flemish Room, Hotel Hamil- 
ton. “An important subject covered by a man who 
knows the problem, Dr. Paul A. Brehm—Wisconsin 
State Board of Health,” says the program, but narry 
an indication of the date, anywhere in the pamphlet. 

This is not intended as a knock. It is an all too 
prevalent failing of the present days, under the thought 
that all must know that they are talking about the 
great yearly meeting of this all-important safety 
council (or of some other event of equal importance 
to a great many) but the date of which remains ob- 
scure. Carelessness, of course, but when it appears 
in a bulletin of the National Safety Council—well, it 
is more than a venial sin. (The meeting was held the 
week of Oct. 7.) 


SALMON PRICE NOTICE 


For sales directly to the retailer, the 
seller may supply the notice by attach- 
ing it to, or stating it on, the invoice 
covering the shipment, instead of pro- 
viding it with the goods. 


Amendment 6 to MPR 265, effective 
October 12 changes the notification pro- 
vision provided in Amendment 4 requir- 
ing notification to wholesalers of the new 
canned salmon prices fixed in that amend- 
ment. 


Amendment 4 to MPR 265 which was 
issued and effective on June 28, 1946 
required the canner to insert the notice in 
the case, carton or box. However, a sub- 
stantial portion of the Alaska pack had 
already been packed prior to the issuance 
of the amendment and it would be neces- 
sary for the canner to re-open these 
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cases to insert the required notice to 
wholesalers. In view of these special cir- 
cumstances the notification provision is 
being amended to permit the canner in 
the alternative to insert the notice in the 
case, carton or box or to attach the notice 
securely to the outside of the case. This 
will obviate the necessity for reopening 
that part of the salmon pack already 
packed and will aid in its prompt distri- 
bution. 


SPRAYING FOR COLOR EFFECT 


By putting USDA research knowledge 
of leaf sprays to practical use, Hood 
River area Anjou pear growers dressed 
their trees in a uniform dark green color 
in 1946. Field research men report that 
this was not a common condition with 
earlier spraying practice. 


Scientists have realized that the bene- 
fit a tree gets from spraying for disease 
control isn’t all gain when the books are 
balanced. That’s because tree’s 
leaves, which use light as a source of 
power to manufacture materials to build 
tree and fruit, are made less active by 
the coating of certain sprays. I! eaf 
sampling tests by scientists at the Piant 
Industry Station, Beltsville, Md., show 
wide variations in this photosynthetic ac- 
tivity. Most of the work has been cone 
with apples and pears. 


Lime sulphur spray, for example, re- 
duced the leaf activity by about 60 per 
cent ... Fermate reduced it only 15 per 
cent ... Following earlier experiments 
showing the effectiveness of Fermate “or 
scab control, pear growers of the Hood 
River area this year did all the spray- 
ing of their Anjou pears with it. 
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FLORIDA CANNERS THREE DAY MEETING 


Hear Timely Advice for Disposal of the Ever Increasing Citrus Packs—Told 
the Popularity of Canned Foods—A Plea for the 


How Wars Increase 
Maintenance of High 


Gathered for their Fifteenth Annual 
Convention at the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel 
at Daytona Beach, October 10, 11 and 12, 
members of the Florida Canners Asso- 
ciation heard some timely addresses to 
assist them in disposing of the ever 
growing citrus crop. 

From National Canners Association 
came President Fred Stare, who contin- 
ued his ever insistent plea for the main- 
tenance of high quality standards, while 
Secretary Carlos Campbell used statis- 
tics to show how wars have resulted in 
increasing the public acceptance for 
canned foods. Also from NCA was Direc- 
tor of the Association’s International 
Trade Service, Allen Walker, who gave 
an interesting talk on foreign trade; and 
Katherine Smith of the Association’s 
Home Economics Division, pointed out 
that “it is the wife who decides what 
Americans shall eat and is responsible 
for the changing of the Nation’s food 
habits.” 

From the National Food Brokers As- 
sociation came President Watson Rogers, 
who gave timely advice for the building 
of new demand for citrus juices. 


Other prominent speakers addressed 
the convention in the three day meeting, 
which ran over to Saturday, too late for 
a full report in this week’s issue. The 
results of the election and other perti- 
nent business matters will be published 
next week. 


THE INDUSTRY’S GROWTH 


“Every war since the Napoleonic era 
bas resulted in the increased popularity 
ond wider public acceptance of canned 
foods,” Carlos E. Campbell, Secretary 
of the National Canners Association, told 
i.e convention, and Mr. Campbell should 
know for he long headed the NCA’s 
livision of Statistics and is best quali- 
ied to make such a statement. 


“Immediately preceding World War I, 
ily 67 million cases of canned fruits 
ind vegetables were consumed annually 
i! the United States, however, consump- 
ton for the first year following the 
- rmistice jumped to 90 million cases, 
iad, with one exception, has been in- 
(easing ever since—an enviable record 
i deed for any industry,” Mr. Campbell 
ceclared. “And even more startling,” he 
said, “is the record for World War II. 
efore the war, the average consumption 
canned fruits and vegetables had 
own to slightly more than 250 million 
¢ ses, yet barely a year has passed since 
t.e Japanese surrender and the annual 
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Quality. 


consumption of canned fruits and vege- 
tables is expected to reach nearly 500 
million cases, or about twice as much as 
was consumed before Pearl Harbor. 


CITRUS EXAMPLE 


“Canned citrus products are an excel- 
lent example of the ever-growing popu- 
larity and acceptance of canned foods. 
During the year prior to World War II, 
slightly less than 20 million cases of 
Florida citrus products found their way 
into consumptive channels. Today, not 
five years since December 7, 1941, an 
estimated total of about 50 million cases 
of Florida’s canned citrus probably will 
be consumed here and abroad—a record 


_of achievement,” Mr. Campbell said, 


“Florida canners can be _ rightfully 
proud!” 

Mr. Campbell pointed out that every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States will eat about 100 cans of fruits 
and vegetables during 1946, and that in 
addition, 18 million cases of canned fish 
and sea food products, 100 million cases 
of canned meats, and 75 million cases of 
canned milk also will find its way into 
consumptive channels. 


CONSUMPTION VS. PURCHASING 
POWER 


“Consumption of canned food increases 
with the ability of the consumer to buy 
and decreases when the consumer pur- 
chasing power declines, and it is signifi- 
cant to note that in this connection the 
distribution of consumer purchasing 
power among the 140 million potential 
consumers is more important than a high 
level of national income. The reason for 
this,” Mr. Campbell explained, “is that 
the first part of an individual’s income 
is used to purchase necessities including 
food, and as the individual’s income in- 
creases over and above the requirements 
for necessities, it is used for buying 
luxuries. Thus the demand for canned 
food is increased more if $1,000 is paid 
out in wages to 10 people at $100 each, 
than if the $1,000 were paid all to one 
person.” 


The average wage earner can purchase 
more canned foods for his money now 
than he could after World War I, Mr. 
Campbell stated. “This advantageous 
position is measured by comparing the 
level of income of the consumer today 
with the level of consumer income during 
a comparable period following World 
War I and by expressing in terms of 
how much canned food the consumer 


could buy with his income. The present 
average hourly earnings for industrial 
workers is $1.09, 14 months after V-J 
Day (compared with 55%c per hour in 
June, 1920. However, prices of canned 
foods on the other hand are considerably 
lower today than they were immediately 
following World War I. Today, for ex- 
ample, a wage earner with the earnings 
from one hour’s labor can buy 7% cans 
of corn or peas or 3% cans of peaches, 
whereas 14 months after the close of 
World War I a wage earner could buy 
less than 3 cans of corn or peas or less 
than 2 cans of peaches, with the money 
he earned in one hour’s labor.” 


PRODUCTION VS. INFLATION 


Mr. Campbell stressed the value of 
increased production as a means of pre- 
venting inflation, and said the contribu- 
tion of the canning industry to the fight 
against inflation is evidenced by the 
1946 pack of canned food which promises 
to be the largest in history. “The can- 
ning industry,” he said, “has an enviable 
record in its cooperation to maintain the 
security of this country and to promote 
its economic stability,” and that during 
the war when the then unheard-of quan- 
tities of canned foods were needed for 
the armed forces and other war pro- 
grams, “the canning industry performed 
its job with the same high degree of 
efficiency that characterized the efforts 
of other American industries which con- 
tributed so much to win the war.” 


MAINTAIN QUALITY 


NCA President Stare warned against 
the sacrifice of quality for quantity and 
urged the continuance of the same high 
standards of quality throughout the 
post-war period as in the past. He said 
that the canning industry was constantly 
carrying on its program of quality im- 
provement and would continue to circu- 
late knowledge about the wholesomeness, 
nutritive value, economy and convenience 
of canned foods. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Allen Walker, NCA’s International 
Trade Director, told the canners that 
before additional foreign trade markets 
for citrus products can be opened up the 
nations of the world must minimize trade 
barriers, and that the United States 
must take the lead in this movement. 
“We cannot demand of other nations 
that they reduce their tariffs and export 
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and import controls while we hold ours 
intact,” Mr. Walker said. “Hence we 
may expect to see lower import duties 
generally across the board, plus the re- 
moval of whatever other barriers make 
it difficult for the producers of other 
countries to sell their goods in our 
markets.” 

“If we continue to expand the citrus 
tree acreage, we must think seriously of 
expanding our markets for this increased 
fruit production because there must be 
a point of increasing production beyond 
which domestic demand will not take 
care of supply. This means we must 
look for new markets abroad, and by so 
doing, we must offer our products at 
prices which a large number of con- 
sumers in those markets can afford to 
pay,” Mr. Walker emphasized. 


EXPAND CONSUMER DEMAND 


With citrus products now facing a 
possible buyer’s market, Florida Canners 
must seek a new expanded consumer de- 
mand by selling citrus juices as bever- 
ages—as refreshment to be enjoyed often 
—like carbonated beverages, Watson 
Rogers, President, National Food Bro- 
kers Association, told the convention. 

Mr. Rogers called for a double bar- 
reled aim to enable the industry to keep 


pace with the constantly increasing yield 
of the citrus crop. “A combination aim 
I would suggest is—how good can you 
make it and how many people can you 
reach,” he said. 


Pointing to the need for high quality 
to help build a great new demand for 
citrus juices, Mr. Rogers said that ap- 
parently a few canners were in a hurry 
to get the fruit off the tree and into the 
can, Stating that this was not a fre- 
quent practice, he said that he feared 
that if flavor were not universally good, 
this might jeopardize the good will of 
the entire industry in the minds of the 
purchasers. 


SELL IN QUANTITY 


Citing the carbonated industry as an 
example of how much the citrus juice 
industry could grow, Mr. Rogers told the 
ecanners that the housewife should be 
taught to buy larger quantities and to 
keep cans of juice on the ice at all times 
available whenever someone in_ the 
family wanted a delicious drink. 


WANT 6-OUNCE CAN 
Members of the National Food Bro- 
kers Association were particularly inter- 
ested in the re-introduction of citrus 


STEAMER TAKES TO AIR 


Flown from coast-to-coast in a special cargo plane (C-46), FMC’s Anderson- 
Barngrover Division at San Jose, California shipped (Sept. 19th) a four-ton piece 


of canning machinery from the San Francisco airport to the Rochester, New York 


airport via Slick Airways. 


The machine, a Continuous High Pressure Steamer, is the largest and heaviest 


single piece of canning machinery the FMC Division has ever shipped by air. 


The equipment was delivered to the Comstock Canning Corporation at Fairport, 


New York and will be used for steaming certain vegetables in the process of loosening 


the skins or peels so that skin removal will be facilitated in the preparation of 


these vegetables for canning. 


Accompanying photograph shows the plane being loaded at San Francisco, 


juices in the new 6-ounce containers 
when tin supplies become available, Mr. 
Rogers said. Pointing out the food bro- 
kers’ special qualifications to channel th» 
new small sized units into their proper 
market, he told the canners, “The food 
broker specialist can help you develo) 
the same quick sustained distribution of 
your new 6-ounce container that he has 
for other new food and grocery prod- 
ucts. Like any specialist, the food bro- 
ker commands a flexibility and versa- 
tility in his field—distribution.” 

Calling for close exchange of infor- 
mation between canner and broker, Mr. 
Rogers recommended that canners work 
with their brokers as if they were part 
of the organization. “Your broker wants 
to help you sell your product. He has 
a real incentive to do this. Help him to 
do so.” 


FOOD HABITS CHANGE 


“What wives say has never been more 
important than it is today!” Katherine 
R. Smith, Assistant Director of the 
Home Economies Division for the Na- 
tional Canners Association, told a lunch- 
eon group attending the meeting. 


“A wife has the first and last word in 
many things—but most particularly in 
food marketing. Proof of this is the ex- 
tensive consumer studies reporting on 
average homes, living habits, likes and 
dislikes. After foods are put on the mar- 
ket, it is up to the wives to determine 
whether the product is used again and 
again, or just once, or not at all,” Miss 
Smith said. 

““Tt’s the wife who decides what Amer- 
ica shall eat, and although contrary to 
popular opinion, she is responsible for 
constantly changing the Nation’s food 
habits,” Miss Smith stated. 

According to a recent report of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture covering a survey of food 
supplies that went into the Nation’s 
kitchens during the years 1909 to 1945, 
a number of startling changes were re- 
vealed in the Nation’s food habits, Miss 
Smith said. The report in brief shows: 


“The consumption of citrus fruits has 
risen 350 per cent since 1909. 


“About a third more tomatoes are be- 
ing eaten than in 1909. 


“The Nation is eating 30 per cent less 
potatoes and grain products. 

“Consumption of milk products (not 
including butter) has jumped from 16) 
quarts per capita in 1909, to 257 quarts 
in -1945. 

“Consumption of canned leafy green 
and yellow.-vegetables in 1945 was fovr 
times that of 1909. 


“Canned fruits rose from a 3-poun |! 
per capita consumption in 1909 to 1) 
pounds in 1940 and 1941. (No late: 
figures were given because-of the civilian 
cut in supply during war years.) 

“These statistics point out the fact 
that food habits can be and are changed,” 
Miss Smith emphasized. ; 
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THE PROMOTIONAL VALUE RADIO 


Local small radio station can serve you well—Supplymenting or in con- 
nection with customer postings by mail—They will help arrange the script 


By BETTER PROFITS 


Readers will recall at times in the past 
this column has suggested canners take 
time on local radio stations in markets 
where they were anxious to get con- 
sumer acceptance. This suggestion is 
as pertinent today as ever. Usually, 
when we think of radio we remember 
the great program of the air, the broad- 
casts of fights, games of all sorts, and 
the musical programs loved so well by 
many listeners. Then, in addition, we 
have our own favorites, Fibber McGee 
and Molly, Bob Hope, Bing Crosby and 
so on among the stars. Actually, the 
backbone of radio is no different than it 
was ten years ago. The strength of radio 
lies in the great number of small sta- 
tions, well known locally, that are cater- 
ing to a limited audience it is true, but 
an audience with which they are well 
acquainted. 

When a local radio station trys to sell 
you time or announcement, listen care- 
fully to their sales talk. Often they will 
offer sustaining services that will do a 
great deal toward carrying your product 
far into the homes and consciousness of 
the consumers in the market you wish to 
dominate as far as possible. Fifteen 
years ago at least, radio stations were 
rendering services that were helpful in 
creating an interest in food products 
advertised over their air lane. They are 
still at it. The chances are, they will 
continue these services for a long time, 
competition being what it is. 


AN EXAMPLE 


On my desk is an October bulletin from 
a radio station that is going places in 
building good-will. It’s intended for 
aid is supplied by mail to retail food 
dealers in a populous area. They read 
it with interest, and more and more retail 
food store radios are kept tuned to this 
siation. The heading of the bulletin 
si ites it is a monthly compilation of news 
ii ms of interest to retail grocers taken 
news releases of nationally known 
a thoritative news analysts. And‘so it 
is. The last page of the bulletin con- 
ti ns an outline of daily broadcasts over 
t: > station releasing the bulletin and, of 
curse, your program would be included 
it, such listings. Plussing this listing 
\uld be sales talks, outlining the values 
ad virtues of your products being ad- 
Vv vtised, and the friendly admonition 
g ven that the listener’s radio should be 
tired to your program at the proper 
ti ae, 

As a matter of fact, there are hints in 
tis mailing that may be helpful to those 
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canners posting their trade at intervals 
re: matters of common interest. And 
to my mind that is the primary pur- 
pose of any mailing made by canners. 
Let the pushing of your product become a 
secondary matter to the proper posting 
of those receiving the material as far 
as helpful hints to them concerning the 
better merchandising of their stocks is 
concerned. Your mailed bulletin to re- 
tailers may well contain suggestions as 
to better arrangement of retail store 
floor space. Or advertising according 
to the experience of others in the same 
line of business. And so on. 

Do not be too concerned about the type 
of radio program the station selling you 
will recommend. Looking at the mat- 
ter from their view-point, if the program 
sells goods or increases good will for 
you, you are going to be satisfied. You 
will want to continue the contract or even 
increase the time billing over a period. 
To bring this about it’s up to the radio 
station to supply a program doing just 
this. They have able continuity writers 
who will whip up the program that will 
turn the trick. The offering may not 
exactly suit you at first, but go along 
with the station until they have had a 
chance to prove themselves. You'll be 
money ahead in the long run because of 
doing this. 


THE PROGRAMS 


It is not my purpose to enter here into 
a discussion of the relative value of spot 
announcements versus definite programs 
of fifteen minutes or more in length. Nor 
is it wise for me to even venture an 
opinion on the value of “live shows” 
versus the playing of records, for in- 
stance, between commercials. Ordinarily, 
it would seem to be reasonable to. feel 
quite certain that a product quite well 
established in a market. would have a 
better chance of having sales increased 
through the medium of spot announce- 
ments than would a newcomer in the 
field. The comparative stranger to house- 
wives ought to benefit most from specific 
mentions of quality phases of the offer- 
ing, its economy in use, its palate-pleas- 
ing properties, and so on. If only a 
gentle reminder to housewives that the 
product is again available is all that is 
necessary to increase sales, spot an- 
nouncements ought to do the job very 
nicely. 

Today, many high class radio shows 
for one reason or another are being re- 
corded and replayed over the networks. 
With such examples before one, it is 


not possible to rail too much against 
the records. Then too, it is often more 
convenient to cut a program on a rec- 
ord some distance removed from the 
scene of the broadcast at the time of 
cutting. Then play it at the most oppor- 
tune time. More and more we are being 
conditioned to accept the records as 
something desirable in many cases. 
Therefore, do not feel too badly if your 
radio program director rather insists he 
will build business for you by means of 
playing records cut by leading orches- 
tras. As I said before, go along with the 
radio folks and agree to their recommen- 
dations until such a time at least, as you 
are convinced something else would help 
your sales more. 

The radio station aproaching you 
may feel the program best suited to 
your needs will be one appealing pri- 
marily to women, and they may be right, 
but it is interesting to note from this 
self-same radio station quoted from in 
this article the bulletin mentioned, had 
the following interesting note: 


MEN ALSO SHOP 


“MORE FOOD SALES TO MALES: A 
recent survey conducted by the American 
Magazine debunks the widespread im- 
pression that women have a monopoly 
on food store shopping. The results of 
the survey indicate that one third of the 
food store shoppers are men. Perhaps 
the five-day week has something to do 
with this trend. At any rate, of the men 
replying to a questionnaire—and one 
third of those who received one did an- 
swer—94 per cent say they shop for 
groceries; 90 per cent state that when 
they see something that strikes their 
fancy they buy it; 82 per cent say they 
have pet brands; and 37 per cent say 
their wives claim they pay more atten- 
tion to passing blondes than prices. The 
men replying also showed a preference 
for self-service, because it speeds up shop- 
ping. They are not interested in “con- 
versation” and prefer to get right down 
to brass tacks—“‘how much for how 
much”, 

Well, the radio phase of advertising 
and merchandising for canners is an in- 
teresting one. Time on the air is avail- 
able, more increase in sales, and;in good 
will than you realize may be secured by 
means of sponsored radio programs or 
announcements. Better look into radio 
if you are contemplating the support of 
your brands in some particular market. 
Your future sales and profits will in- 
crease as you do, 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


PEA STANDARDS HEARING 


The Federal Security Agency on Octo- 
ber 4 announced that a hearing will be 


_held November 6 at 10:00 A. M. in room 


5545, Social Security Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to consider proposals to 
amend the standard of identity for 
canned peas under the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic. The proposals provide for 
amendment of Section 51.0 (c) (7- of 
the standard of identity to permit the 
use of additional alkaline ingredients and 
of Section 51.0 (f) (6) to provide for 
label declaration of such ingredients. The 
effect of the amendment would be to 
permit the use of processes similar to 
but not identical with the Blair process 
for which provision is made in the exist- 
ing standard. 

Interested persons in lieu of oral testi- 
mony may submit affidavits to the pre- 
siding officer, Ed Turkel, Room 3257, 
Social Security Building, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C., at 
any time prior to the hearing. Such 
affidavits must be filed in quintuplicate. 


ILLINOIS DATES 


The Illinois Canners Association will 
hold its annual convention at inc Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, December 2 and 3 
with a dinner-dance scheduled for the 
evening of the 2. Details of the program 
are now being arranged. 


DENY R-P ACT BREACH 


Cooter Brokerage Co., Mart Sales Co., 
and Recorg Supply Corp., all of Chicago, 
have entered general denials of a Federal 
Trade Commission complaint alleging 
violations of the brokerage section of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

The Commission is expected to hold 
hearings shortly in this case, which also 
involves a number of prominent whole- 
sale grocers in many parts of the coun- 
try who are affiliated with Recorg. 


FTC CITES PACKERS 


The Federal Trade Commission this 
week issued an order prohibiting pay- 
ment of brokerage fees to buyers of sea- 
food products for their own account, 
against the Custom House Packing 
Corp., Monterey, California, and Wilbur- 
Bliss Co., San Francisco, as well as offi- 
cers of each corporation. Wilbur-Bliss, 
which operates a food brokerage busi- 
ness, acts as sales agents for Custom 
House Packing Corp. 

The High Seas Tuna Packing Com- 
pany, Point Loma, San Diego, California, 
was also cited on the same charge and 
ordered to cease and desist the payment 
of such brokerage fees. 
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APTE COMPANIES MERGE 


The companies known as Apte Can- 
ning Sales Corporation, Apte Tampa 
Company and Apte Bartow Company 
have been merged in the one firm to be 
known as the J. William Horsey Corpo- 
ration. Management of the three com- 
panies will continue to operate the new 
corporation with the addition of Mr. 
Charles P. Coutts, who has been ap- 


pointed Vice-President in charge of - 


Sales and Merchandising. Mr. Day J. 
Apte and Mr. R. W. Apte, founders of 
the company over 15 years ago, will con- 
tinue on with the new corporation in a 
consulting capacity. 

Increased attention to research is 
planned working through the company’s 
own Research Department. This depart- 
ment, staffed by chemists and other 
skilled personnel, will conduct continuing 
studies of new methods, new products, 
quality controls, and manufacturing 
processes, designed to improve further 
the products bearing the Apte name. 


KENNY APPOINTS VP’s 


Meetings of the Branch Managers of 
C. D. Kenny Division of Consolidated 
Grocers Corporation were held during 
the week of September 23 in Charlotte, 
N. C., and in Baltimore, Maryland, the 
week of September 30 when the follow- 
ing named men were appointed to the 
position of vice-presidents: R. W. Kief- 
haber, Branch Manager at Columbus, 
Ohio, E. H. Bohnlofink, Branch Manager 
at Baltimore, Md., H. A. McFeely, 
Branch Manager at Charlotte, N. C., and 
E. M. Jones, Branch Manager at Green- 
ville, S. C. 

S. M. Kennedy, Division President and 
also Executive Vice-President of Con- 
solidated Grocers Corporation was the 
principal speaker at both meetings. Mr. 
Kennedy traced the past and present 
trend of wholesale grocery business and 
outlined the Kenny organization’s posi- 
tion in the post-war period. 


MAC DONALD JOINS LA FLEUR 


John MacDonald, who has covered the 
Connecticut grocery trade for several 
years, has joined the sales staff of Carl 
La Fleur Company, Hartford Connecti- 
cut, food brokers. 


GET POULTRY ACCOUNT 


J. L. Marshall & Co., Boston food bro- 
kers, have been named New England 
sales representatives for C. A. Swanson 
& Sons, Omaha poultry product canners. 
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PACKING MACHINERY MERS. 
ELECT 


George W. von Hofe, President, New 
Jersey Machine Corporation, Hoboken, 
New Jersey, was elected President of the 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute, at the fourteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Institute, at Shawnee Country 
Club, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., Octo- 
ber 1. 

Vice-Presidents elected were Boyd H. 
Redner, General Manager, Battle Creek 
Bread Wrapping Machine Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, and Oscar W. 
Wikstrom, President, United States 
Automatic Box Machinery Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. von Hofe succeeds Frank B. 
Fairbanks, President, Horix Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
has served as the Institute’s President 
for two years. 


HEADS WHOLESALERS 


J. H. McLaurin has been re-elected 
president of the United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association for the coming 
year. 

Mr. McLaurin, who has headed the 
wholesalers’ organization for the past 
37 years, was also named to the newly- 
created post of chairman of the board. 

Upon the completion of his current 
term as president, Mr. McLaurin will 
continue as board chairman. The office 
of president will be filled by an active 
wholesale grocer, elected from the or- 
ganization’s ranks each year, with the 
direction of the association’s headquar- 
ters in Washington to be in the hands 
of an executive vice-president, yet to be 
appointed. 


VISITING IN EAST 


C. H. Reagan of the Reagan Canning 
Co., McAllen, Texas, citrus juice can- 
ners, was visiting the trade in eastern 
markets during the week. 


DOG FOOD PRODUCTION 


Retail sales of commercially prepared 
dog foods in the United States increased 
rapidly during the war years and are 
now over $100,000,000 annually, accori- 


ing to the Department of Commerce. 

The 22-year old industry is alrea‘y 
planning for larger post-war sales, Alice 
J. Mullen, Industry Analyst, says in °n 
article in the October issue of Domes:ic 
Commerce, a Department of Commer:e 
publication. 

Nearly all of the meat packing pla: 's 
which manufactured dog food as a si(e- 
line before the war are preparing ‘0 
resume production as soon as raw Ma- 
terials and tin containers are agan 
available, the article states. Manufac- 
turers of dry and dehydrated dog foo:!s 
will undoubtedly also endeavor to i'- 
crease their output. 
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Difficulties Experienced in 


THE CANNING DRINKING WATER 


Thought to be easy, the canning of drinking water for Army and 
Navy emergency use during the war proved quite a problem 
principally in a container to “take it’ and a process to “hold” it 


That plain drinking water should be 
one of the hardest products to can satis- 
factorily may seem a bit odd, yet, dur- 
ing the war, it took the combined re- 
sources of the National Research Coun- 
cil, Northwestern University Medical 
School and the two largest can companies 
to perfect a suitable emergency drinking 
water can for Army and Navy pilots 
forced down at sea. 

The problem, of course, revolved 
around the word, “satisfactorily.” Water 
to sustain life—regardless of its taste 
or condition—can be carried in ordinary 
canteens, or for that matter, in goat- 
skins or wooden casks. But if the water 
is to retain its fresh flavor and appear- 
ance under combat conditions for as long 
as a year or two, very exacting packag- 
ing specifications had to be met. 


True, all processed foods contain 
water, but a tomato can, for example, 
does not have to be used as a seat in 
a vibrating plane, parachuted into the 
sea, exposed to salt water, knocked 
around, frozen, thawed, heated and 
otherwise abused—without any of this 
rough treatment having the slightest 
effect upon its contents. Finally, it does 
not have to be built so that it can be 
opened, have some of its contents re- 
moved, and then be closed for long 
periods. 

W. J. Mutschler, manager of the 
packaging laboratory of Continental Can 
Company’s Research Department in Chi- 
cago, tells the story behind the develop- 
ment of a water can that could take all 
this and yet measure up to critical mili- 
tary requirements. 


BEER CAN SUITABLE 


\s early as 1930, the can company’s 
‘aboratory was working on a suitable 
in for mineral waters, and in 1935, the 
popular new beer can was found to have 
ll the keeping qualities—and the 
trength and sturdiness—eventually re- 
uired by the military. Consequently, 
‘hen Dr. A. C. Ivy, working under the 
uspices of the National Research Coun- 
il, started an investigation at the North- 
vestern University Medical School in 
941 to develop a suitable container for 
‘mergency drinking water, the problem 
id not seem unsurmountable. In fact, 
-veral beer-type cans were recommended 
) the Army and Navy Air Forces, and 
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subsequent field tests proved that they 
were acceptable. At this point the mat- 
ter seemed closed. 


TROUBLE DEVELOPS 
Then a new wrinkle developed. In 
June, 1942, the Army Air Forces sud- 
denly became interested in a one-man 


Emergency drinking water can used by 
the Army and Navy during 
World War 


raft for fighter pilots. This raft was to 
be worn as a seat pack, and one of the 
items to be included was a 12-0z. can of 
emergency drinking water. However, 
when one of the approved beer-type cans 
was used, it was discovered that the 
cylindrical can caused a bump in the 
seat pack that cut off the circulation in 
the pilot’s legs. An oblong can, there- 
fore, had to be déveloped. 


PROBLEM SOLVED 


But an oblong can presented several 
problems. Commercial equipment was 
not available for spray enameling the 
inside of such a can or coating it with 
a protective layer of wax. Furthermore, 


it was difficult to construct an oblong 
can with a side seam strong enough to 
resist rupturing when the can was 
frozen in arctic weather or at high alti- 
tudes. Point by point, however, these 
problems were overcome, and the first 
contract for making and packing these 
oblong cans with plastic caps was finally 
given to the Continental Can Company. 


By the end of the war approximately 
4,000,000 emergency drinking water cans 
had been ordered by the Armed Forces. 
The Navy, Coast Guard, and Merchant 
Marine used them in life boats, and para- 
troopers carried them as standard equip- 
ment. Many of these emergency units 
were dropped from planes to men isolated 
during a battle, and to survivors of ship- 
wrecks and to air casualties. 


These cans were made to hold 14.75 
fluid oz., but since water expands when 
it freezes, only 11 to 12 oz. of water were 
packed. The cans were wax lined—the 
same as beer cans—to prevent the devel- 
opment of off-flavors (though had manu- 
facturing equipment been available, 
spray enameling, such as is used to coat 
the inside of many cylindrical beer cans, 
would probably have served just as well.) 
Spring water, with a pH of approxi- 
mately 8.5, was boiled for 15 minutes, 
cooled, filtered, and then packed in cans. 
The hermetically sealed containers were 
then processed, cooled, and the caps given 
a final outside coating of wax. 


FREEZING TROUBLES 


In the course of laboratory experiments 
with this new can, a peculiar phenom- 
enon was noticed. If the water in the 
can was frozen slowly or without dis- 
turbance, a cake of ice with an inner 
core of supercooled water—water that 
is below the freezing temperature—some- 
times developed. As the cake of ice 
gradually thickened, terrific pressure was 
built up which sometimes fractured the 
cake. Whenever this happened, a stream 
of the supercooled water pushed out- 
ward, freezing as it went. Anything in 
its path was pushed aside, with the re- 
sult that side seams sometimes opened 
or the ends buckled, causing leaks. And, 
interestingly enough, a headspace in the 
can was no protection against this phe- 
nomenon. However, as Mutschler points 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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CRCO Acquires Ayars Machine Co. 


Announcement has been made by Nor- 
man R. Stiles, president of Chisholm- 
Ryder Company, Inc., of Niagara Falls, 
New York, of the acquisition by that 
company of the common stock of the 
Ayars Machine Company, Inc., of Sal- 
em, New Jersey. This adds to the Chis- 
holm-Ryder line of food processing equip- 
ment a complete line of fillers and num- 
erous other items of food processing 
machinery that are widely known 
throughout the food processing indus- 
try. 


Products of the Ayars Machine Com- 
pany will be distributed under the trade 
name of CRCO-Ayars, with offices and 
plant remaining in Salem, New Jersey, 
under the direction of Chisholm-Ryder 
Company. 


“CRCO is extremely proud to have 
Ayars join the CRCO line,” said Mr. 
Stiles. “This company has an enviable 
record in its field, having been in con- 
tinuous operation under the direction of 


the Ayars family since 1837. Ayars 
fillers have a wide acceptance among food 
processors and most of the canned to- 
matoes, peas and beans produced in the 
United States are filled by Ayars 
machines. 

- “The Ayars Machine Company will re- 
tain its separate identity as an asso- 
ciate of Chisholm-Ryder Company, Inc. 
Manufacturing and sales operations will 
be continued in the Salem plant and, 


with the linking of these two old and. 


well known names in the food processing 
equipment field, it is expected that 
Ayars Machinery and Chisholm-Ryder 
will perform an even more important 
part in the advancement and improve- 
ment of food processing methods.” 

Newly elected officers of Ayars Ma- 
chine Company, Inc., are: Norman R. 
Stiles, president; W. Donald Chisholm, 
first vice-president; Robert A. Sindall, 
second vice-president; Clair S. Maurer, 
secretary and treasurer, and Merwin H. 
Horner, assistant secretary. 


Frozen Food Convention Plans 


The Frozen Food Industry Exposition 
and Convention to be held in San Fran- 
cisco on March 19, 20 and 21 is receiving 
enthusiastic response from all segments 
of the industry. Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers, the program this year will include 
a variety of features which promise to 
draw a large attendance to the Golden 
Gate City. Packers, brokers, distribu- 
tors, wholesalers, retailers, equipment 
manufacturers, and suppliers will be 
present in large numbers. 


Leading associations of brokers and 
wholesalers have planned concurrent 
meetings at the Convention and have en- 
dorsed the San Francisco show as the 
official exposition of the industry. 


The Exposition will be held in the 
famous Exposition Auditorium, birth- 
place of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. Though more than five months 
away, requests for exhibit space already 
are coming in from equipment manufac- 
turers, suppliers and others who want 
to participate. From the number and 
variety of exhibits being planned, the 
San Francisco Frozen Food Exposition 
promises to be of great interest to every 
member of the Frozen Food Industry. 

A grand banquet for the frozen food 
industry is again planned as a feature 
of the Convention. Those who attended 
the banquet in Atlantic City will remem- 
ber what a gala affair it turned out to 
be, and plants are being made for an 


even more elaborate performance in San 
Francisco. This year, efforts will be 
redoubled to assure room for everybody 
that wants tickets. 

Headquarters hotels and details for 
arranging room reservations will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 


ARBITRATION BOARDS FOR 
FROZEN FOODS 


Plans for establishing arbitration 
boards for frozen foods have been made 
by the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, and the operation of 
boards in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco should be underway before the 
end of the year. The Association’s Arbi- 
tration Committee has developed a stand- 
ard arbitration clause and rules of arbi- 
tration which are expected to be adopted 
for the industry by the Board of Diree- 
tors of the National Association in the 
near future. 

The Arbitration Committee, appointed 
by E. E. Huddleson, President of the 
Association, consists of (Chairman) J. R. 
Braden, of the Richmond-Chase Com- 
pany; J. R. Agen, of Cascade Frozen 
Foods, Inc., and J. R. Agen, Inc.; George 
L. Mentley, of Birds Eye-Snider, Inc.; 
and Ted Waterman, of Honor Brand 
Frosted Foods. 

The standard arbitration clause for 
frozen food sales contracts will be appli- 
cable only to disputes between buyers 
and sellers which relate to grade of 
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quality and to failure to deliver. It is 
understood that both the arbitration 
clause and the rules of arbitration have 
been developed on the basis of the prac- 
tices of other food processing industries 
which have been successful over a pericd 
of many years. 


The operation of arbitration boards 
will serve as a protection to all segments 
of the industry and to the consuming 
public. Both buyers and sellers will 
benefit from the adoption of standard 
arbitration clauses in sales contracts and 
the establishment of uniform rules for 
arbitration. It is expected that Arbitra- 
tion Boards will be set up in additional 
cities at a later date. 


NEW FREEZING PLANT 


Blake’s Frozen Foods, Inc., Berkeley, 
California, has acquired an eight acre 
site at Davis, California, where a $3,000,- 
000 plant for freezing pre-cooked foods 
will be built. Construction is expected to 
get under way next spring. 


NEW FREEZER OPENS 


The new $200,000 plant of Tifton 
(Ga.) Frozen Foods, Inc., has begun 
operations. The new plant is said to 
have the largest single cold storage room 
in the South, with a capacity of 3,000,000 
pounds of salt meats. Included in the 
set-up is a fruit and vegetable processing 
department, poultry dressing department, 
chilling and aging rooms, 600 salt meat 
curing bins and 1200 frozen food lockers. 


INDIANA TOMATO FESTIVAL 


A tomato queen and prize growers were 
selected at the tomato show and festival 
held at the Wells County Fair at Buffing- 
ton, Indiana, September 27. Miss Jean 
Spade of Buffington was selected queen, 
while C. A. Shuttleworth of Warren took 
ond, and William Henley of Keystone, 
the first tomato hamper prize, with run- 
ner-ups Iven Collins of Springport, sec- 
third. The prize winning tomatoes were 
grown from Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion’s Baltimore tomato seed and yielded 
an estimated 15 to 20 tons per acre frem 
a 40 acre field, which was direct seeded. 
The soil was well fertilized and sprayed 
with Dythane, DDT and Arsenic of Lead. 
Roscoe Frazier of Purdue was in charge 
of the show. 


INDIANA TOMATOES 


The Indiana Canners Association on 
October 2 reported that although hea’y 
frosts had done some damage to the *0- 
mato crop, there were still thousands of 
tons being harvested, which will assure .n 
average yield of five tons per acre. W th 
warm weather continuing for ten dys 
from that date at least another half ‘on 
per acre can be expected. 
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Top view, Hand 
Pack Filler. 
Shown with 
screw feed 
hopper. 


Tus versatile machine fills anything that will 
flow enough to fill a can or glass container. 


The closely-spaced can ring and center bowl g: 
are one-piece, revolving together, and pre- ! = 
4 
venting the damage that often results when _.... of 
material is pulled from a stationary toa mov- ~~ : an 
il bl t d | b t li Sous machine, i 
available to reduce labor, to improve quality __ with automatic 


improve quality 


and price, and to bring this and existing of the pack. 


machines to widest usefulness. “ . 
[food Me nery [orporation | 


WRITE for Free FMC Catalog showing most complete line of process- 
for corm, Beans, peas, PRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois 


BROKERS 


thorough 
coverage 
of a 
prosperous 
territory 


Southwest Georgia 
Southeast Alabama 
Western Florida 


The Double W. G. .. . 


CLEANER «4 WASHER 


Three machines in one-doing a better 
job than you ever dreamed could be 
done 


Non-Conflicting Accounts Solicited 
BUTLER BROKERAGE CO. Let us tell you about it 


Headquarters: Warehouse Facilities: THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
Marianna, Florida Dothan, Alabama BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 17-19, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food Chains, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 25, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 25-26, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Texas Canners Association, 
Driscoll and Plaza Hotels, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 


OCTOBER 28, 1946—National Food 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 3-7, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

NOVEMBER 8, 1946—Annual Fall 
Meeting, Michigan Canners Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

NOVEMBER 11-12, 1946— Annual 
Convention, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 19, 1946—33rd Annual 
Convention, Association of Pacific Fish- 
eries, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946— Annual 
Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Illinois Canners Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, III. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 12-18, 1946—61st An- 
nual Meeting, Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 12, 1947—Annual Meeting, 
National Food Brokers Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 20-24, 1947—Annual Ex- 
hibit and Meeting, Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 20-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National - American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1946—Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 7-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1947 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1947 — Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Packers, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


MARCH 31-APRIL 4, 1947—Sixth 
Annual Convention, Frozen Food Insti- 
tute, Inc., Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 


MARCH 16-21, 1947—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Calif. 


APRIL 10-11, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


FISH PRICES 


Amendment 3 to Maximum Price 
Regulation 396 increases the canner’s 
prices for canned Atlantic Sea Herring 
and Alewives by $1.20 per case. Provi- 
sion is made for notification of this in- 
crease to wholesalers and retailers so 
that they may recalculate their maxi- 
mum prices and pass the increase on to 
the consumer. The new prices listed in 
the amendment, effective October 12, are 
$6.95 per case plain, $7.30 per case in 
tomato sauce packed in No. 300 cans. 


Dollar-and-cent maximum prices for 
canned Atlantic Sea Herring and Ale- 
wives were first established in May 1943 
in line with maximum prices previously 
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established for Maine Sardines and fave 
remained unchanged since that time. 
The reasons set forth in Amendment No. 
8 to MPR 184 for increasing the ceilings 
on canned Maine Sardines apply with 
equal force to Atlantic Sea Herring and 
Alewives. This action will restore the 
price relationship existing between 
canned Atlantic Sea Herring and Ale- 
wives and canned Maine sardines prior 
to the recent increases in maximum 
prices of the latter. 

The increased prices will serve to en- 
courage production and are necessary 
under Title III of Executive Order 9599 
to correct maladjustments which would 
interfere with the effective transition to 
a peacetime economy. 
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TIN ALLOCATIONS 


Tin allocations totalling 18,055 tons 
have been recommended by the Combined 
Tin Committee for the second hal! of 
1946. Most of the allocations are on an 
interim basis, the Committee said, with 
a further review of the tin situation 
probably in early November. 


Allocations for the first six months of 
1946 totalled about 25,000 tons. 


Details of the allocations for the 
Middle East (excluding Egypt and Iran) 
and the Latin American countries not 
specified will be made available later, 
Specific allocations are: Argentina 70, 
Austria 200, Brazil 200, Canada 1200, 
Ceylon 40, Chile 25, Czechoslovakia 600, 
Denmark 240, Egypt 175, Finland 120, 
France 4000, Greece 80, Hong Kong 75, 
India 2000, Iran 25, Italy 800, Middle 
East (excluding Egypt and Iran) 150, 
Mexico 25, Norway 120, Poland 360, 
Switzerland 640, Sweden 200, Latin 
American countries (not elsewhere spe- 
cified) 150, United States 6400, Yugo- 
slavia 160. 


The Committee said that the tin will 
come from Belgian, British or Dutch 
sources, plus some from South Africa 
and also from Japanese stocks held in 
the United States. For the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, however, the United States 
is an additional source for very limited 
quantities and supplies will also be avail- 
able to France from French Indo-China 
and to the United States from China. 
The Japanese stocks were discovered by 
military occupation forces and shipped to 


_the United States for inspection and 


sorting prior to allocation by the Com- 
bined Tin Committee. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


CONVENTION — The California Retail 
Grocers and Merchants’ Association held 
its 47th annual convention at Fresno, 
when officers were chosen, as follows: 
President, Jack W. King, Jr., Fresno; 
vice-presidents, Percy Roberts, San Fran- 
cisco, and R. L. Richards, Palo Alto; 
treasurer, Fred W. Meyer, San Fran- 
cisco, and directors, John McDonald, 
Oakland, and James Couch, San Fran- 
cisco. 


NEW BROKERS—R. C. Isenbruck & Co. 
has been incorporated at San Francisco, 
Calif., with a capital stock of $20,060 to 
carry on a food brokerage business. The 
incorporators are Robert W. Craig. E. 
Jchn Darrimon, and R. C. Isenbruck. 
Offices are maintained at 24 California 
St., San Francisco, and the firm acts as 
exclusive selling agents for the Ace 
Packing Company and the Top Line ‘‘an- 
ning Company. 


NEW FIRMS—Trafton Farms has een 
incorporated at Lindsay, Calif., win a 
capital stock of $250,900 by Edwar. S. 
Trafton and Herbert M. and Win: red 
Trafton. Trafton Olive Products has 
also been incorporated by these s ime 
interests, with a capitalization of $50, )00. 
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MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 
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Patented machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 
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Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
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S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS, Inc. 


ORANGE, CONNECTICUT 


VOLUME PRODUCTION - HIGH QUALITY 


Indiana 
Paddle 
Finisher 


@ Rugged construction assures 
smooth production at peak loads, 
dependable operation, and long 
service life. Hook-type frame 
and easy-opening, adjustable 
locks make machine instantly ac- 
cessible for cleaning, and permits 


Finishes products to the most desirable texture. quick screen changes. Power 

Indiana Colossal Finisher is the larger model of consumption low. Available with 

Paddle Indiana Float Ball Feed Control 

The Langsenkamp Line is Complete for which automatically prevents 

Tomato, Pumpkin, and Other Fruit and overflow of underpan when grav- 
Vegetable Products. ity feed is used. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
“Efficcency tn the Canning Plant” 206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oregon and Washington 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. | FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQuIP. CO, 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 


Mountain States 


THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
LANGS E N KAMP ‘eae 
Northeastern States 


BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


: Rochester, N. Y. 
TOM McLAY 


P. ©. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Staple Canning Season Over—It Has Been a 
Good One Despite Many Obstacles—Why Is 
the General Public Ignored?—-Where Are 
Those Who Cried for Decontrol? — The 
Pendulum Swings Back—An Official 
Approximation of the Pack 


FINIS—This week has probably seen 
the end of staple canning crops of fruits 
and vegetables and the season’s results 
merely remain to be counted. Those who 
should know look upon the 1946 season 
as a very good one. Below we give an 
official approximation of the results, in 


_ detail, and while, of course, individual 


canners may not find it in accord with 
their experiences, we have to take the 
overall picture, because that represents 
the supplies that will come upon the 
market and make or break the canned 
foods industry—and that is more of a 
mere expression than likelihood of fact, 
since there is no chance of the “break” 
partner in that expression. It may not 
be as profitable as some would have liked 
it but it certainly will not break any who 
were fortunate enough to get up a size- 
able pack. 


Costs, of course, have been higher than 
in many a year, if ever before, but prices 
seem to be following, and it is to be 
hoped that all will get out with some 
profit. That is the only medicine that 
insures the continuing life of any in- 
dustry. 


Before getting too serious in this mat- 
ter, by quoting the official opinion above 
referred to, there were some happenings 
of the week that ought to be mentioned. 
All users of sugar, whether in industry 
or in their homes, are feeling the short- 
age of this all important food item. But 
here in Baltimore harbor came two laden 
vessels with enough raw sugar to keep 
the local refinery running for two weeks, 
by their own statement. But there is a 
strike among the dockworkers, and 
despite the fact that the refinery would 
have to shut down unless it got this sup- 
ply, and throw approximately 1,000 out 
of employment—and did shut down—the 
strikers would not allow the ship to be 
unloaded. What is our Government for, 
and have we not laws to protect the 
great mass of the population from such 
actions by a comparatively few? That 
is not democracy, but as long as all such 
remedial actions must be handled by 
politicians, democracy remains hand- 
cuffed, and the consuming public, and all 
manufacturers, have to go without sugar. 
Something rotten in Denmark there. 


THE MARKET—After the great furor 
urging the removal of all control on 
canned foods, ete., one would have 
thought that once that happened there 
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would be a grand splurge of buying and 
shipping. All canned foods have been 
decontrolled except canned tomatoes and 
temato products, and the fish and meat 
products, but there has been very little 
life to the market, certainly no rush to 
buy. Some blame it on the canners, who, 
they say, are not offering, and others on 
the buyers who say they are not anxious. 
Was all the previous clamor mere bally- 
hoo? Looks like it. 

Some prices we have noted: 5 oz. small 
broken shrimp $5.87% as compared with 
$2.45 in previous years. All right, shrimp 
is a picayunish item as compared with 
other items of canned foods. Well, here’s 
another example: Some corn canners 
have offered 2s Fancy whole kernel mid- 
west corn at $1.55 to $1.60 as against 
previous ceilings of $1.33. Pumpkin has 
been offered at $2.50 as against previous 
prices of $1.15. And the list could go 
on indefinitely. 

A thought: once when the markets 
were in the doldrums it was said the 
supplies were too great and as a result 
prices were below cost. Our opinion was 
given that the cause was a lack of de- 
mand, or in other words, due to insuffi- 
cient consumption. Now they speak of 
the “SCARCITIES,” when in fact there 
are more of almost everything saleable 
than ever before. The trouble is there 
is too much demand. The pendulum has 
swung the other way. 


THE OFFICIAL SUMMARIES—T omatoes— 
Although serious damage from blight 
and dry weather occurred during August, 
the crop of tomatoes for commercial 
processing this year is expected to be a 
near-record, 12 per cent larger than last 
year, 29 per cent larger than the 10-year 
average, and second only to the record of 
nearly 3.2 million tons produced in 1944. 
says USDA. 

Season average prices received by 
growers for the processing crop of toma- 
toes this year may average as high as 
the $26.59 per ton received for the 1945 
crop. Demand for tomato juice to be 
packed in 1947 is expected to be moder- 
ately weaker, but demand for canned 
tomatoes from the 1947 pack may be as 
strong as current demand for the 1946 
pack, largely because of the need to re- 
plenish dealers’ stocks of canned whole 
tomatoes. 


Snap Beans—The production of snap 
beans for processing is estimated at 
207,800 tons, nearly 6 per cent less than 
the 1945 crop but 42 per cent larger than 
average. The smaller crop this year is 
the result of some reduction in total 
acreage and a yield below average. 


Sweet Corn—Commercial production 
of sweet corn for processing this year. is 
expected to be about.10 per cent larger 
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than last year and within 3 per cent of 
the record-large crop of 1942. Acreage 
for harvest this year is about 5 per cent 
larger than last year. Acreage usually 
responds to prices offered in contracts 
with processors. Therefore, it is con- 
sidered probable that prices which grow- 
ers are receiving for processing corn this 
year will average at least as high as the 
$19.30 per ton of 1945. 


Green Peas—A new record-large pro- 
duction of green peas was harvested for 
commercial processing this year. The 
estimated 522,610 tons (shelled basis) 
produced was 5 per cent larger than the 
former record produced in 1945 and 69 
per cent above average. 


Other Crops—Commercial production 
for processing this year is estimated to 
be a new record-high for green lima 
beans and a near-record for pimientos, 
but more than one-fourth smaller than 
last year for beets. Prospective produc- 
tion of cabbage for kraut on land under 
the ownership or control of kraut pack- 
ers is about 6 per cent larger than last 
year. Production of each of the 4 crops 
mentioned is considerably above average. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Decontrolled Products Show Advances in 
Prices—Corn Has Shown No Effects Yet— 
Buyers Continue on the Buying Side—Slow 
on Standards—Tomato Canners Not Anxious 
to Sell—Prices on Corn—Still Seeking Fancy 
Peas—Restricted Deliveries on Salmon— 
Sardine Packs Continue to Lag—Black Mar- 
ket in Tuna?—tLarger Supplies of Peaches 
Are Not Appearing—Not Enough Apricots 
—Opening Prices on Pears 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, October 11, 1946 


THE SITUATION—With practically all 
canned foods now back in a competi!ive 
market, open price trading is develop ng 
relatively slowly. Opening prices were 
named this week on Bartlett pears at 
levels substantially over last year’s cvil- 
ings, and new pack peaches have rep rt- 
edly sold at prices substantially over 
recently-expired ceilings. Only lim ced 
transactions have developed in corm 
since decontrol—too few to establis.. a 
definite pattern as to price trends. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are 
much on the alert for offerings of toma- 
toes or tomato products, and are likey ise 
on the buying side of the market on 
fancy fruits and vegetables. Less in‘er- 
est.is being shown in offerings of staid- 
ard quality, however, with all of the 
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Always Dependalle! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


THREE STARS on 
our BATTLE FLAG 


“CONTINUED 


Spot Labeling 


No. 660 for hand brushing 
No. 665 for table gummers | 


| 
these dependable tin pastes 
_ are usable on a wide range of cans, | 
including tin, galvanized black- | 
plate and terneplate. With Gold | 
Seal Tin Pastes, you will have a 

permanent labeling job, done eco- | 
nomically, safely. Gold Seal Tin | 
Pastes are readily available from 
stock. 


| | a PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC. 
| A. kK. ROBIN & & CO.. Ine. Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 


of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 
LOMBARD at CONCORD STREET CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


THE 1946 DIRECTORY CANNERS 


NOW READY! — Enter your order for the 37th edition. Compiled by the National Canners Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by competent authorities. 
The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. Distributed free to members of the 
National Canners Association. Sold to all others at $2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is 
needed by all wholesale grocers, brokers, machinery and supplymen, salesmen, and practically everybody in- 


terested in the canning industry. Get your order in now. 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 1739 H. Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 
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current emphasis upon rounding out 
lines of top qualities. In some quarters 
of the market, buyers are not quite so 
optimistic on the price and demand out- 
look for the coming year, and this will 
probably make itself felt at the January 
conventions when distributors get to- 
gether with their canners to discuss 
futures. Many contingencies may eventu- 
ate between now and mid-January, how- 
ever, to change the market complexion. 


TOMATOES—Buyers report that they 
are having little success in filling their 
requirements on tomatoes and tomato 
products, and not much hope is held out 
for substantial replacements from Cali- 
fornia. Retention of tomatoes and prod- 
ucts on the list of controlled foods re- 
portedly has resulted in some improve- 
ment in shipments of tomato juice, but 
canners of whole tomatoes are still dis- 
inclined to do much selling, even from 
limited holdings, on the basis of current 
ceilings. 


cORN—Maryland canners this week 
were reported quoting fancy cream style 
corn at $1.46, f.o.b. canneries, about in 
line with the former ceiling. Midwest 
canners are quoting whole kernel corn 
all the way up to $1.65, and the trade is 
looking for a fairly stiff market on top 
grade corn. Relatively little interest is 
reported in standards this week. 


PEAS—Continued active inquiry for 
fancy peas features the market here, but 
with no offerings reported, trading is 
necessarily at a standstill. Standards 
are offering on the basis of former ceil- 
ing levels, and while some quantities are 
reported moving into export channels, 
trade buying of the lower grades is not 
active at the moment. 


BEANS—Buyers are waiting action by 
Southern canners in naming prices for 
fall pack. While the yield is reported 
relatively small, quality is said to be 
excellent, and the trade is looking for a 
larger proportion of better grades. 
Standard cut Blue Lake beans, 10s, were 
reported offered out of the Northwest 
this week at $6.75, f.o.b. cannery. 


SALMON—Sharply restricted deliveries 
of Alaskan salmon are inevitable, and 
the trade will head into another distrib- 
uting season with demand continuing to 
top supply by a wide margin. 


SARDINES — Reports from California 
are that sardine production is running 
far behind even the unfavorable output 
attained last year. Offerings of Maine 
sardines continue on the short side. 


TUNA—Buyers getting short deliveries 
of tuna are much concerned by persistent 
trade reports of black market operations 
which are reportedly channeling consid- 
crable quantities from normal trade out- 
leis. 


“SHRIMP—The market holds strong at 


recently advanced levels, with Gulf pack- 
ers well sold up on the limited fall pack. 
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PEACHES—Coast packers have advanced 
their prices moderately, following de- 
control, and the unrestricted selling will 
lead to the establishment of differentials 
as between light and heavy syrup, sliced 
and halves. Buyers had expected that 
canners would have considerable quan- 
tities to offer when controls were re- 
moved, but thus far supplies have not 
made their appearance to any extent. 
Limited offerings of 10s yellow free pie 
peaches are reported at $5.55 to $6.25, 
according to variety, f.o.b. canneries. 


APRICOTS—Buyers are not having much 
luck in locating additional offerings of 
fancy ’cots in table sizes, but it is re- 
ported that 10s are to be had in a moder- 


ate way. Buyers generally are looking’ 


for fruit in heavy syrup, but are finding 
that canners, because of the tight sugar 
supply, were forced to run on light syrup 
on a substantial part of this season’s 
production. 


PEARS — Opening prices were named 
this week on Bartlett pears by several 
independents. Fancy 2'%s are listed at 
$4.05, with choice at $3.75, and standards 
at $3.471%%. On 10s, canners quote fancy 
at $13.85, choice at $13.10 and standards 
at $12.15, with seconds at $10.75 and 
waters at $8.50, all f.o.b. canneries. 
Opening prices by other canners are 
looked for shortly. Reports from the 
Northwest indicate that the pear pack 
will be slightly larger than that of last 
year, although demand has _ been so 
heavy, that canners are expected to clear 
the pack in short order. 


CHERRIES — Reports from the West 
Coast indicate that canners are sold up 
on cherries, with the limited resale of- 
ferings moving quickly at “fabulous” 
prices. One such deal cited involved a 
lot of 2% dark sweet cheries at $5.75 per 
dozen. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Active, Prices of Decontrolled Items 
Advance Slightly — Buyers Seem Uncon- 
ccrned—Shipping Tied up But Export Buy- 
ing Heavy—Rains Do Some Damage—Keen 
Demand for Dried Beans—Set-asides of 15% 
to 33-1/3%—Uncontrolled Canned Peaches 
Advance—Advances Also in Other Fruits— 
Some Prices—Busy Canning Tomatoes— 
Most Canners Out of the Market—Salmon 
Allotments and Prices—All Must be 
Government Inspected 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, October 11, 1946 


THE MARKET—The market has_ been 
quite active during the past week, with 
canners bringing out price lists on fruits, 
vegetables and fish and making arrange- 
ments to get shipments under way. Ex- 
porters are in the market for additional 
lots and are making purchases, despite 
the fact that shipping by the water route 
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is at a standstill. Domestic buyers are 
seeking to increase their orders and con- 
siderable added business has been booked 
since canned fruits were decontrolled. 
Prices have gone up slightly, but buyers 
in general seem unconcerned over this. 


RAIN—California was visited by a rain 
the first week in October, but little dam- 
age seems to have been done to crops in 
which canners are directly interested. 
The precipitation was heaviest in the 
southern part of the State and in the 
San Joaquin Valley, with beans perhaps 
the hardest hit. Some damage was done 
grapes and harvesting of tomatoes has 
been slowed. 


DRY BEANS—The demand for dry beans 
continues keen in this market and can- 
ners are making every effort to get sup- 
plies into their warehouses at the earliest 
opportunity. They are now being called 
upon to make set-asides ranging from 15 
per cent to 3313 per cent of their monthly 
purchases, depending upon the variety. 
Anyone who buys more than 20,000 
pounds of designated classes of beans 
from producers during any calendar 
month is regarded as a “country ship- 
per,” and this includes canners, whole- 
salers or retailers. Small Whites are 
firm in this market at $8.90 per 100 
pounds, with many growers planning to 
hold much of their stock until after the 
first of the year. 


PEACHES—New prices on canned 
peaches are up from 10 cents to 15 cents 
a dozen on No. 2%s over those prevail- 
ing before controls were removed, with 
No. 10s now from 25 cents to 40 cents 
higher. Similar increases are in effect 
on most other fruits. Individual can- 
ners seem less concerned about the 
prices quoted by competitors than in the 
past and seem to be making changes 
more in keeping with their costs. The 
Cling Peach Advisory Board is arrang- 
ing for a meeting of its advertising com- 
mittee and plans for a_ publicity cam- 
paign will be gone into. While a large 
part of the record peach pack has al- 
ready been sold to the trade it is realized 
that the job is not complete until the 
fruit has been placed in the hands of the 
consumer, 

Prices on canned Elberta peaches have 
been brought out by some interests at 
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for the multitude of orders for 
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$3.75 for halves and sliced in heavy 
syrup in No. 2% tins and $13.25 for 
No. 10s. The pack of freestones was the 
largest in several years. 


MORE PRICES—The California Packing 
Corporation has brought out prices on 
several items in canned fruits and vege- 
tables. Included among these are No. 
2% cling peaches, halves or sliced, $2.70; 
No. 303 glass fruit cocktail, $2.60; No. 
303 glass Bartlett pears, $2.6712, halves 
or sliced; No. 2% tin, Bartlett pears, 
halves or sliced, $3.90; Midwest or Utah 
pack corn, 12 oz. vacuum pack, $1.50; 
Midwest Country Gentleman No. 2, 
$1.60; Golden Bantam, $1.50; Northwest 
Golden Bantam, $1.60, and Utah Golden 
Bantam, $1.55. Utah pack corn is being 
offered for the first time. All these 
items are for Del Monte brand. 


TOMATOES—Tomato packing is going 
ahead at full speed at this writing, with 
but little damage done by the recent 
rain. The time of the year when storms 
can be expected is now at hand, but a 
large pack is already assured, the season 
being about two weeks earlier than 
usual. Quality continues of high order, 
this applying to both peeled tomatoes and 
tomato products. Most canners are out 
of the market until the season shows 
signs of coming to an end. 


SALMON—The California Packing Cor- 
poration has brought out its allotment of 
Alaska pack salmon for 1946, along with 
prices, with shipment to be made as soon 
as possible after Government inspection. 
Allotments are based on the number of 
cases of each species of salmon con- 
firmed by the Corporation from its 1945 
Alaska salmon pack, the brands being 
Del Monte, featured and Alaska Packers 
Association brands. A large portion of 
the pack was labeled in Alaska. The 
prices are: Alaska Red Sockeye, $4.64 a 
dozen for No. 1 tall, and $3.09% for 
halves flat; Alaska Pinks, $2.47% for 
No. 1 tall, and Alaska Chums, $2.35 for 
No. 1 tall. An inspection certificate is- 
sued under Government auspices must 
be obtained before any salmon can be 
sold to the civilian trade, so orders can- 
not be confirmed before the inspection 
certificate is secured. Government in- 
spection is now under way. 


SARDINES—Sardine fishing operations 
got under way in the southern district 
the first of October and landings for the 
first day were larger than the combined 
landings for the two month period at 
San Francisco. The catch for the first 
period of three days at San Pedro was 
almost as large as that for two full 
months at Monterey, suggesting that the 
normal run has shifted. No sardines 
have been canned so far at San Fran- 
cisco and the pack at Monterey is but 
little more than 170,000 cases. 

The pack of salmon on Puget Sound 
is of fine quality with all but about 11,000 
cases choice sockeye salmon. But 80 cases 
of pinks have been canned this season, 
against more than 300,000 cases last 
year. Across the Canadian line in British 
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Columbia 1,102,023 cases had _ been 
canned to September 28, against 1,566,- 
408 cases a year earlier. Here, too, 
sockeyes lead by a wide margin, although 
pinks and chums are not entirely out of 
the picture. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


More Shrimp Canned But Pack Still Behind 

Other Years—Practically All Wet Pack— 

The Statistics—Coming of Cold Weather is 

Driving Shrimp into Gulf or Deeper Water 

—Raw Dealers Taking the Oyster Catches— 
Crab Season About Over 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., October 11, 1946 


SHRIMP—The shrimp pack in Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Alabama has moved 
satisfactorily so far this season, and 
while Mississippi and Alabama _ have 
canned only 11,351 standard cases of 
shrimp up to September 28, 1946, yet 
Louisiana has canned 111,749 standard 
cases during the same _ period, which 
makes the total pack from August 1, 
1946, to September 28, 1946, run up to 
123,100 standard cases, as against 59,926 
standard cases packed during the same 
period last season and 189,650 cases dur- 
ing the same period the season before 
last. Hence notwithstanding in- 
crease of 63,174 cases this season over 
last season, yet the pack so far this 
season is considerably below normal and 
not much chance of the pack this season 
being a normal one, because the peak of 
production and canning for this season 
has been reached and passed. August 
and September are usually the heavy 
months of production and canning of 
shrimp in this section. 

The canneries were slow in getting 
started this season, as only 12 plants in 
Louisiana and 8 plants in Mississippi 
and Alabama, or 20 plants altogether 
have been in operation this season, and 
28 plants were in operation during the 
same period last season. However, the 
20 plants this season have packed more 
than twice as many shrimp as the 28 
did last season. 

Practically all the shrimp canned in 
this section for the past four years has 
been wet pack. Reports indicate that 
10 cases dry pack shrimp and 1,109 cases 
of glass pack have been canned in the 
past four years in this section, whereas 
1,079,442 cases of wet pack shrimp were 
canned in the same period. No dry pack 
nor glass shrimp has been canned so 
far this season. 

The weather here is turning cold and 
when this happens, the shrimp move to 
deeper and warmer waters or migrate 
to warmer climate. 

Experiments conducted years ago by 
the Bureau of Fisheries have shown that 
large adult shrimp have been found in 
the deep waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
in the Winter time a hundred miles from 
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our shores when none were availabe 
close to shore. 

It is not practical for the shrimpe:s 
of this section to fish any great distance 
from the shore, because they employ only 
small shallow draft boats and it takes 
large heavy draft boats such as the 
snapper fishermen use to withstand the 
strong winds and heavy seas of the Gulf, 
Our shrimpers trawl in the Gulf, but 
only in calm weather and only ten or 
fifteen miles off-shore where they can 
run in harbor at the approach of any 
disturbance. 


OYSTERS—The weather seems to be get- 
ting right for oysters and if we continue 
to get minimum temperatures of 45 and 
50 degrees, it will stimulate the demand 
for the bivalves, which demand has been 
held down by hot weather. 

The “R” in the months means very 
little to the oyster industry if the 
weather is hot, because folks seem to 
crave for them only when the weather 
is cold. 

All the oysters produced now are han- 
dled by the raw dealers, which will con- 
tinue to be the case until about December 
when the oysters get plump and fat and 
the canneries find it profitable to can 
them. 

There is a big shrinkage in oysters 
when cooked for canning, and a_ poor 
oyster has a greater shrinkage than a 
fat one, therefore the canneries are only 
able to handle oysters when they are 
real fat and the weather cold enough so 
that oysters will keep fresh three or four 
days out of the water. 


HARD CRABS— The season for hard 
crabs is fastly coming to an end. 

The crab being a hot weather crusta- 
cean they inhabit balmy climates, there- 
fore when the waters in the bay and 
lakes, near the shore gets too cold they 
go into deeper waters or migrate to 
warmer climates. 


BACK FROM COAST 


Frank M. Price, prominent New York 
canned foods broker, returned this week 
from an extended trip visiting canners 
in California and the Pacific Northwes'. 


COMMISSIONS DECONTROLLEP 


Price control has been suspended on 
fees and charges by commission ager 
and brokers for the sale of those fre: ! 
fruits or vegetables that have been ¢ 
controlled, the Office of Price Admin. :- 
tration has announced. The suspensi( 
effective October 8, 1946, applies o 
when the fruit or vegetables involved a 
exempted or suspended from price ce 
ings. In the event of resumption 
price control over sale of the produ. , 
former ceilings are automatically 1:- 
stored over the charges made by co 
mission agents and brokers. OPA point: 
out that it is not expected that the su 
pension action will materially affect t.- 
retail selling price of these items. 
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EXECUTIVES: 


Oo 70% or 


The “PRODUCT” —U. s. Savings 
Bonds—is easy to sell, because it offers every 
prospect a guaranteed means of making 
money. Each unit can produce $4 for every 
$3 of purchase price. 


The MARKET consists of all your 
employees. It is an eager market, as shown 
by surveys— which indicate that 85% of all 
participants in the Payroll Savings Plan want 
the plan continued. 


The REWARD is twofold: By helping 


your employees build personal security, you 
help assure that they will be happier, more 
stable — more productive on the job. And 
you help all of us, including yourself, be- 
cause every Bond you sell helps to check 
inflationary tendencies. 


savings plan for U.S. Savings Bonds. 


\ 


Are You Using These: Booklets? 


If not, or if you wish additional copies, just ask your 
State Director of the Treasury Department Savings 
Bonds Division... 


THE PEACETIME PAYROLL SAVINGS 


PLAN—A booklet, published for key 
executives by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, containing helpful sugges- 
tions on the conduct of your payroll 


THIS TIME IT’S FOR YOU—A booklet 
for employees... explaining graph- 
ically how the payroll savings plan 
works... goals to save for, and 


how to reach them with Savings 
Bonds. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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CANNED DRINKING WATER 
(Continued from page 11) 


out, under ordinary conditions this rare- 
ly occurs, since there usually is enough 
vibration or minute pieces of ice in the 
water to “seed” the production of ice 
crystals and prevent supercooling. 


WHAT’S NEXT 

No important peace-time applications 
for the emergency drinking water can 
have yet been tried, but it is not un- 
likely that in the future, exacting con- 
sumers may be able to obtain spring or 
mineral water in cans direct from the 
source of supply, just as discriminating 
beer drinkers now get—or soon will get 
again—their favorite beer in cans. 


SUGAR FOR MILK CUT 


Manufacturers of bulk sweetened con- 
densed milk will, after November 1, 1946, 
receive reduced allowances of sugar to 
make their product under a change in 
rationing procedures announced by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

On August 27, OPA stated that no 
new applications for sugar to make bulk 
sweetened condensed milk would be ac- 
cepted and that a new program to re- 
strict the amount of sugar granted for 
that purpose to established sugar users 
would shortly be placed in operation. 

The change, effective October 14, 1946, 
is expected to reduce the total amount of 
sugar granted producers by an estimated 
60,000 tons raw value from the current 
annual rate, OPA said. Details as to 
how manufacturers will operate under 
the measure are contained in an OPA 
bulletin entitled “New Rationing Regu- 
lations Governing Sugar for Bulk Sweet- 
ened Condensed Milk” which has already 
been mailed to all producers. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture recommended reduction of 
sugar allowances for this purpose on the 
basis that supplies of sugar available for 
production of sweetened condensed 
skimmed milk disproportionately 
large in comparison with the supplies 
being made available for other uses. The 
amounts of sugar that OPA will grant 
under the new regulations will be slightly 
higher than the average of quantities 
used by manufacturers of bulk sweetened 
condensed milk during the years, 1943, 
1944 and 1945. As the average milk 
production during those years approxi- 
mated current levels of production, the 
reduced grants of sugar are believed 
sufficient for the purpose of milk preser- 
vation. 


PASIER JOINS NPPA 


The Board of Directors of the National 
Pickle Packers Association has approved 
the application for membership of the 
Pasier Products Company of Chicago. 
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SAVING THE APPLE FLAVOR 


Pilot plant operations have confirmed 
that it is commercially practical to first 
take out the bouquet of fresh apple juice 
and then put it back. Laboratory work 
at the U.S.D.A. regional laboratory 
near Philadelphia developed the method 
and a pilot plant has shown that it has 
practical commercial possibilities both 
as an aid to marketing apple juice and 
for providing apple flavor in other prod- 
ucts. 

To manufacture apple essence, the 
fresh juice is heated quickly and just 
enough to vaporize about 10 per cent 
of the juice. This 10 per cent includes 


all the volatile fiavoring of the juice, . 


and Howard P. Milleville and Roderick 
K. Eskew, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, devised a method of con- 
centrating this fraction so that a gal- 
lon of essence contains the flavor from 
about 150 gallons of fresh juice. 

The remaining 90 per cent of the juice, 
they found, can then be concentrated 
into bland apple sirup or commercial 
apple concentrate. There are obvious 
savings in the storage and shipment of 
the concentrated juice, but in the past 
concentrated juice has not proved pop- 
ular as a beverage base because it lacks 
apple “bouquet.” With the recovered es- 
sence, however, it is practical to add a 
proportional share so that when water 
is added to the concentrate it becomes 
again an apple juice with full fresh 
flavor. 

The pilot plant experiments indicate 
that for a processing plant handling 
1,000 gallons of apple juice an hour for 
a 100-day season the cost for separating 
the essence would be in the general range 
of one dollar a gallon or about a cent 
a gallon for restoring the flavor to a 
gallon of the reconstituted juice. 

Much of the apple juice evaporated 
commercially goes into products such 
as vinegar or bland apple sirup in which 
natural apple flavor has no value. Apple 
essence can be removed from this juice 
and used for flavor in other products, 
such as ices and sherbets, fruit jellies 
and beverages. A _ pectin-gum-type of 
confection with apple flavor can be made 
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with apple essence. Essence varies with 
the apple variety. McIntosh and Red 
and Golden Delicious apples made espe- 
cially fragrant essences. Processors may 
be able to improve on nature, combin- 
ing flavor of one variety with body qual- 
ity of juice from another. 


FORSAKES CANNING 


Whiteford Packing Company, White- 
ford, Maryland, has discontinued all 
canning operations and entered into the 
freezing of corn, peas, lima beans and 
carrots. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 

THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933, 


Of The Canning Trade, published weekly at Balti- 
more, Md., for October 1, 1946, State of Mary- 
land, County of Baltimore. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur J. Judge, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of The Canning Trade, and 
that the following is to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 

this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, THE CANNING TRADE, INC., Edi- 
tor and Managing Editor, Arthur I. Judge; Busi- 
ness Manager, Arthur J. Judge. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) 


THE CANNING TRADE, INC., Baltimore, Md. 
Arthur I. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 
Arthur J. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 
Edward E. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cuses 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is xct- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full kn wl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conii- 
tions under which stockholders and security h: !d- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that «ny 
other person, association, or corporation has «ny 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, boils, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


Signed ARTHUR J. JUDGI, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subseribed before me this 18th <iay 
of September, 1946. 


MARY A. FELDER, Notary Pubiic. 


October 14, 1946 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BAG AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
ing Screens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
cleaning, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 
in use. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve. 


FOR SALE—42” Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press in good condi- 
tion for cider or apple juice processing. Blue Ridge Fruit 
Growers, Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—For prompt shipment, standard 40 x 72” ver- 
tical and Baker type Horizontal Retorts; Steam Jacketed Ket- 
tles; BC Stainless Steel Food Choppers and FMC Pasteurizers; 
Stencil Cutters; Peerless Exhaust Boxes; High Pressure Pumps; 
CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers; Pulpers and Finishers; 4 
Robins Pea Podders, like new. List your idle machinery with 
us. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


FIRST CHECK WITH FIRST for Food Equipment. Agi- 
tators, Attrition Mills, Autoclaves, Blenders, Can Fillers, Label- 
lers, Casers, Cappers, Carton Gluers and Sealers, Choppers, 
Colloid Mills, Cookers, Cutters, Dicers, Dryers, Evaporators, 
Fillers, Filters, Heat Exchangers, Homogenizers, Juice Extrac- 
tors, Kettles, Mills, Mixers, Percolators, Pulpers, Pumps, 
Presses, Pressure Cookers, Retorts, Rinsers, Sifters, Sterilizers, 
Stills, Tablet Machines, Vacuum Pans, Visco Fillers, Viscolizers, 
ete. First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—New Style Wheel Conveyor; Portable Boosters; 
Floor to Floor Boosters; Fillers for liquids; Automatic Cap- 
pers; Filters; Mixers and Stainless Steel Tanks. All new equip- 
ment. Louis L. Keeler, P. O. Box 9, Lansdowne, Pa. 


FOR SALE—6 New Style 26 inch Food Machinery Buck Type 
3ean Snippers, Serial 42-183. These machines have been well 
naintained and are in perfect operating condition. Cash price 
5750.00 each. Adv. 46130, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 8 station all steel Veribest Box Sealer; 
lates for No. 303, No. 2, No. 2%, No. 10 cartons. First class 
‘ondition. Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Kyler Hand Operated Boxer for No. 2% cans. 
Practically new. C. L. Hammack, Port Royal, Va. 
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FOR SALE—3 new Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, tilting 
and stationary types; three new Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed 
Kettles, tested to 90 p.s.i.; Stainless outer jackets, complete with 
stands, bronze valves and safety valves, never been used, ready 
to ship immediately; 3 Karl Kiefer Rinsers for half-gallons; 10 
Bottle Washers, all sizes and capacities; 5 Bottle Fillers for 
liquids; 11 semi-automatic Labelers, including Ermold, Liquid 
National, World Jr., and World Improved, Oslund; also World 
and Liquid Rotary Automatics (capacity 60-80 bpm) and Liquid 
O & J Duplex Automatics (20 bpm); double pipe Pasteurizers 
or Heat Exchanges; 3 x 3, 4 x 4, and 9 x 9 Ice Compressors; 
8 Milk Pasteurizers; 5 portable clamp-on type Agitators; 5000’ 
Wheel Type Gravity Case Conveyor. All this equipment in our 
stock for immediate delivery and priced to sell. Charles S. 
Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone: 
AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—1 Belt Conveyor, 11” wide, 39 ft. long in sepa- 
rate sections, motor belt drive, working condition. Price includ- 
ing motor, $650.00. Plymouth Rock Provision Co., Inec., 1560 
Boone Ave., New York 60, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Kyler Boxer for #2 cans, equipped with 1% 
H.P. Motor for 110 volt, 60 cycle, single phase current. Pur- 
chased July 1946. Labeled 13,000 cases. Charles C. Shanbarger, 
Stewartstown, Pa. Phone 38R4. 


FOR SALE—New 15 H.P. 125# Scotch Marine Boilers. 
1082, Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Box 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 46122, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Urschel Dicer. Write or wire capacity, condition, 
age and price. Whiteford Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. Phone: 
Cardiff 87. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED—Williamsburg County, South Carolina needs a 
commercial cannery to handle its garden produce. It is located 
in the heart of the garden produce belt, but its products are now 
canned in Maryland. Kingstree, located on U. S. Hwy. 52, the 
truckers route from Florida, and on the main line of the ACL 
railroad has adequate labor, sites, power, transportation, and 
low taxes. Nearest cannery, a small one, is 45 miles distance 
and surrounding counties have no cannery. In 1945 Williams- 
burg County produced 66,538 acres of corn, 40,702 acres of 
field peas, 5,787 acres of soybeans, 2,738 acres of sweet pota- 
toes, 1,898 acres, of wax, snap and stringbeans, 2,728 bu. of 
peaches, and 2,740 bu. of pears. Local capital is interested in 
establishing a cannery here. Acreage would increase with a 
local market. Write: Kingstree Chamber of Commerce, Kings- 
tree, S. C. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Tee Westminster, Md. 


HUSKERS —CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WILL TRADE No. 10 Canned Tomatoes for two International 
Model M or Model H Farmall Tractors. W. T. Onley Canning 
Co., Snow Hill, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE—Mechanical en- 
gineer and equipment purchaser in world known canning plants 
for twenty years, wishes to open office in Baltimore, serving 
canning and allied industries in Maryland and surrounding 
area. Service and professional advice included in contemplated 
establishment. Address: Professional Engineer, State of Mary- 
land, Adv. 46131, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Honey offerings, any type in any size container. 
Can also handle syrup drained from fruits or berries, or any 
other unrationed syrup. Tenser & Phipps, 316 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Food Export Items by meat and provision mer- 
chant established in Glasgow, Scotland, since 1860. Represen- 
tative will be in United States and Canada during October to 


contact canneries and food exporters. Reply to: James O’Malley, — 


230 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Telephone: Murray Hill 
5-4177. 


WANTED—Will purchase for cash all your reformed, recon- 
ditioned, obsolete and surplus stocks of screw caps for immediate 
shipment. Canal Industries, Inc., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
3, Ill. 


WANTED—To buy 108,000 lbs. of Minnesota Early Sweet 
Pea Seed. Adv. 46133, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Surplus canned fruits, vegetables, jams, jellies. 
Arthur V. Ley, LaPlata, Md. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Sales Manager. Should be capable of taking com- 
plete charge of sales of plant in Florida canning a complete 
line of citrus products as well as vegetables. Must have good 
connections with brokers, chain stores and wholesale grocers. 
Year ’round proposition. Give qualifications, references and 
salary desired in first letter. Adv. 46132, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Desire to secure position in modern 
canning or freezing plant. Have had twenty years experience 
in handling fruits and vegetables both canning and freezing. 
Thoroughly capable of producing high quality products. Will 
consider either production or quality control work. Adv. 46134, 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—College grad. food technology. Ex- 
tensive quality grading experience on processed, frozen, dehy- 
drated fruits and vegetables. Also knowledge of food-drug 
requirements. Ability to handle personnel. 5 years experience. 
Desires immediate opening with future. Adv. 46135, The Can- 
ning Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


OH, HECK! 


An Englishman returned home from America and was telling 
his friend about American games. 

“One of the most popular is played with numbered cards 
and I believe it is called ‘Oh Heck,’ ” the Englishman began. 

“How do they play it?” asked his friend. 

“Well, when you enter the hall they give you a card with 
a lot of numbered squares on it and during the game a man 
yells a lot of numbers. Then somebody yells ‘Bingo’ and every- 
one else says ‘Oh, Heck.’ ” 


NO ADVANTAGE 


Judge: “The two men were fighting with chairs. Didn’t you 
try to stop them?” 

Witness: “No, sir. You see, there were no other chairs 
around.” 

Professor (to class): “There’s a young man in this class mak- 
ing a jackass of himself. When he is finished, I’ll start.” 


SAFETY FIRST 


“T hear your wife drives like lightning.” 

“Yes, and if you’re wise, you won’t stand under a tree when 
you see her coming.” 

“How did you get that bad eye?” 

“Tt’s a birth mark.” 

“What do you mean, a birth mark?” 

“T got in the wrong one on the Century last night.” 


IT HELPS 


Patient: “I’ve been taking those vitamin pills, but I still feel 
run down.” 

Doctor: “What have you been eating?” 

Patient: “Oh, do you have to eat, too!” 


Sue was congratulating Mary on her driving ability: “Why, 
you’re handling the car like a veteran.” 

“How do you know,” countered Mary. “You’ve never seen me 
handle a veteran.” 


- 


Lady (to streetcar motorman): “Please, Mr. Motorman, will 
I get a shock if I step on the track?” 

Motorman: “No, lady. Not unless you place your other foot 
on the trolley wire.” 

Ladies who look chic in slacks, 

Says one admiring fan, 

Are those who manage to look spic 

Without displaying span. 

Give a pessimist a piece of rope and he’ll hang himself. Give 
an optimist a piece of rope and he’ll start a cigar factory. 


Valet (to master): “Sir, your car is at the door.” 
Master: “Yes, I hear it knocking.” 


Papa glared sternly at his young hopeful across the tab!e. 
“Another bite like that and you’ll leave the table.” 

The lad looked up and grinned. 

“Another bite like that and I’ll be finished.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
4. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
Ff. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
“hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
*hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
{amilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
*, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
a Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
inclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
‘~peedways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘'nited Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
\a Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
.. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 

erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
*hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
inclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, 
-yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

‘erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

amil: per & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 3 


HE CANNING TRADE 


and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopesion, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


. PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio : 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. ‘ 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. : 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ; 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. aa 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ae 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. - 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery —— Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Rebins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Shisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VINER APRONS. 


Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
. K. Rebins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, II. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. vayre Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
sete King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Corn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
ie King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 
SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Cc in. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ta. 
Northrup, yok Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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OUR VINERS ARE ‘TAKING AN 


INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


766 
in use in 1926 


1242 


in use in 1931 


1541 


in use in 1936 


2207 


in use in 1941 


3591 


in use in 1946 


USE—FOR PROFIT AND 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


AMACHE 


€t. 


Green: Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 .) Incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 


KEWAUNEE 
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Manufacturers of 


Food Processing 


Machinery 


for 


CANNING 


FREEZING 
DEHYDRATING 


Write for Catalog 


A-K-RoO®Ns & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 


DOFILEP CO, 


BALTIMORE, 


PRESERVES 
FULL GERMINATING POWER OF SWEET CORN 


Ar the Rogers Chrisman, Illinois plant, 
one of the operations developed to a high 
point of efficiency is controlled drying. 


tT 


As shown in the picture above, ears are 
loaded into cages mounted on trucks. These 
cages are constructed so that narrow, wire- 
walled compartments for corn alternate 
with ventilating compartments. This method 
of construction means that the air has ready 
access to every ear of corn. 


errarrr 


The loaded trucks are rolled on tracks 
into long concrete walled drying compartments. Both ends 
of the chamber are closed, except for an exhaust outlet, and 
Automatically controlled gas fired, warm air is forced in. The temperature of the air... passage 
divect heat oven and fam. of air at high velocity . . . the time each lot remains in the 
chamber . . . and other factors are rigidly controlled. When 

the corn comes out the finished end it has exactly the right 

ro) percentage of moisture so that it can be processed and 


stored to best advantage. 


Sweet 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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